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HOW TO BECOME A WRITER. 

Stick at it ; that’s the first rule. Stick at 


it intelligently ; that’s the second. Stick at 
it, believing in vour own worth no matter 
how other people may discourage yoy ; that’s 
the third. And I might add a fourth, don’t 
get hungry for money; any one can get 
money. If the getting of money is your 
sole aim you'll get death. 

Becoming a writer is like becoming an 
architect, a lawyer, a doctor ; like joining any 
one of the skilled professions. It takes 
years of work to accomplish proficiency, let 
alone perfection. You'd think a man a fool 
if, coming straight cut from college and see- 
ing the Metropolitan tower he said: “ Ha, 
I'll be an architect. I'll build a tower in Chi- 


cago exactly like that.” You'd know at once 
that he could n't. He'd have to spend four- 
teen years in learning how. But any young 
person who has read Thackeray, possesses 
an admiring family and has access to paper 
and pen, thinks that to be a successful writer 
all the equipment necessary is the desire. 
Make no mistake about it, desire’s only the 
egg irom which the bird may ultimately be 
hatched. 

Mothers have often said to me: “I wish 
you'd give Jessie a little encouragement. I’m 
sure she could write. She covers reams of 
paper when the mood’s on her.” Yes, and 
probably she never corrects. Tell me that 
she wastes hours in searching for the one 
right word and I'll believe there’s hope for 
her. When Jacob was dying he prophesied 
of Reuben: “ Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel.” It’s the instability of most would- 
be writers that bars them from excellence. 
At times they have the fatal fluency of water 
and can tear off pages and pages of uncon- 
sidered words, but they haven't the divine 
perseverance to stick at it till they’ve clcthed 
their ideas with their highest possible best. 

A man can speak only out of his own ex- 
perience. J published books, innumerable ar- 
ticles and short stories before I had the first 
glimmerings of success. At twenty I was 
partly supporting myself by journalism ; my 
first printed appearance was at the age of 
fourteen. My first volume was one of poetry, 
issued by the Macmillan Company. I was 
advised to try a novel, because my poems 
were supposed to have the dramatic quality. 
When written it was refused by the pub- 
lisher who had urged me to write it, and 
appeared in England, only to sell something 
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short of a thousand copies. Four years went 
by in trying and I had earned nothing. For 
my typewriting I was deeply in debt. 

I thank my lucky stars that I wasn’t 
fool enough to blame either public or pub- 
lishers. The work as sheer writing was good. 
I knew that ; but the construction was faulty. 
I was like a painter with an eye for color but 
poor draughtsmanship. What did I do? I 
devoted a year to studying and contrasting 
all the technical methods by which the great 
novelists had obtained their effects. I traced 
the novel’s development from Greek times to 
the present, and came to the conclusion that 
no one had beaten Defoe in the main essen- 
tials. ! took him as my model and built over 
him myself. But before I started building 
I knew that there was more to learn. I'd 
come across a curious fact, that most con- 
spicuous novelists had been, some time or 
other, publishers’ Readers. I therefore came 
to New York and in telling other people 
in my official capacity what not to write sud- 
denly jumped into a knowledge of what to 
write myself. 

The Without 
Walls ” It was 
written evenings between eight and twelve 
after a full day’s office work. Sometimes I 
was so tired that I could only keep myself 


first draft of 


“The Garden 
tock a year and a quarter. 


from slacking by making a bargain to pro- 
duce six thousand words a week without fail, 
like an employer paying money imto a bank 
to meet obligations already incurred. My 
pride prevented me from going back on my- 
self. This meant that for almost every even- 
ing during those fifteen months I drove my- 
self up to my study, canceling all pleasure 
engagements. And then when it was ac- 
cepted by William Heinemann in London 
T saw a way of making it better, took it back 
and expended more than nine months more 
work. Rather different from the ordinary 
idea of a gentleman with his feet up, racing 
across a page, smiling at his own conceits as 
he waggles his pen. 

Of course there’s the danger of discour- 
agement. The embittered writer, even 
though he attains success, ought to break 
his pen, for he owes it as a duty to society 
te be happy. He can shape lives as God 
His privilege and respon- 
sibility is to tilt men’s chins up so that they 
see the stars overhead. 


shapes bodies. 


And there’s no reason why any writer who 
is a writer should be discouraged. Some- 
where at the back of his head the man who 
was born to spill ink knows that his day is 
coming. No one can hasten it but himself. 
Coningsby Dawson. 


The New York Times. 


WRITING A MOVING-PICTURE PLAY. 


Scenario editors do not get $150 a week. 
Neither do they steal moving-picture plays, 
either outright or by pilfering the ideas from 
them. Scenario editors will offer from three 
to ten dollars for an idea in a miserably 
handled scenario, and hand it to an expert, 
who gladly takes the idea and puts it into 
shape for about ten or fifteen dollars. 

Whenever any one sends them a really 
good scenario they buy it, and they pay 
what it is worth---from ten to twenty-five 


dollars for a single-reel scenario; from 


fifteen to fifty dollars for a two-reel, and 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars for a three- 
reel. Furthermore, if it is unusually good, 
they tack a little more on for encouragement 
and rush this check back to the author with 
the request that he or she continue writing 
and sending their scenarios to them. 

A “reel’ is one length of film and will 
run about seventeen minutes. In a two-reel 
show the average drama can be portrayed. 
In a three-reel show a long melodrama or 
one of Shakspere’s shorter plays, like “ The 
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Taming of the Shrew,” can be reproduced. 

Most moving-picture plays written by 
amateurs fail because there is nc action. If 
amateurs would consider, just for a moment, 
that all they see on the screen is action, they 
would understand. 

Here are some important rules: — 

Write a clever plot that can be described 
entirely with action. 

Do not write anything you could not 
photograph. 

Omit the gruesome accidents, murders, 
and brutalities—the board of censors will 
not allow them. 

Do not tell the actors, in your scenario, 
that “ Hortense on her bended knees ex- 
claimed ‘Forgive me, Horatio, I did it in 
a moment of anger.’’’ The actors will put 
the expression in. The words mean nothing. 
Simply write “ Hortense, on knees, begs for- 
giveness of Horatio.” That is sufficient. 
Leave it to whoever plays the part of Hor- 
tense to put a world of pathos and despair 
or whatever else is needed into her face. 

A letter may be flashed on the screen, but 
never a long explanation. If the stery can- 
not be told in action with the aid of a letter 
or telegram actually written by the charac- 
ters, it will not be accepted. 

You might work all the epigrams cf Wilde 
and all the satire of Shaw into a moving- 
picture scenario and it would be worthless, 
but the foolish antics of Eddie Foy would 
make an instant hit. 

Here is a moving-picture scenario in the 
“Picture Form” —that is, in the form the 
producers desire it. If you send it in this 
form you may be sure it will be read, pro- 
vided it is typewritten : — 

THE SPITE FENCE 
A Photo-play Comedy 
ScENE PLotT 

Exterior—Adjoining yards, 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14. 

Interior—Marjorie’s room, 3. 

Interior—Carpenter shop, 5. 


Interior—Jack’s room, 2, 4. 
Exterior—Street scene, To. 


Exterior—Street front clergyman’s, II, 13. 
Interior—Clergyman’s house, 12. 


Cast 

MARJORIE 

Jack 

MARJORIE’S FATHER 

CLERGYMAN 

CLERGYMAN’s WIFE 

CARPENTERS 

SYNOPSIS 

(Jack and Marjorie live in adjoining 
houses, narrow yard between divided by 
small picket fence. Driveway to garage on 
Jack’s side. Jack and Marjorie are spcon- 
ing over the fence when her father comes 
out and sends her in the house. He and Jack 
wave’ fists at each other excitedly. Mar- 
jorie’s head appears at her chamber windew, 
Jack goes in, looks out his chamber window, 
they throw kisses at each other. Her father 
discevers this, puts up ladder, closes blinds 
and padlocks them, then goes in house. 
Marjorie rips several slats from blind, con- 
tinues flirting. Jack puts note on telescope 
steel fishing rod and reaches it across to 
her. Her father has a high spite fence built, 
so high Jack cannot look over. Jack saws 
the supports, tips it back against Marjorie’s 
house, she slides down on sofa cushion into 


hhis arms, his auto is ready, and they elope. 


Marjorie’s father tries to crawl under fence 
where it is ripped up, but is caught and held 
prisoner until they return, when Jack shows 
marriage certificate, and releases the old 
man, who forgives them.) 


THE SCENES, 
I 

Yard between Marjorie and Jack’s house. 

(They are spooning over the dividing 
picket fence. Her father comes out and 
sends her into the house, shakes fist at Jack, 
gces in. Marjorie sticks head from chamber 
window. They throw kisses, her father 
comes around corner of house, sees her. 
Jack goes in house: Marjorie’s father puts 
up ladder and closes her blinds, locks them 
with padlock and chain, goes away. She 
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tears out some of slats in blinds and ccn- 
tinues flirtation.) 
2 
Jack’s room. 

(Can see Marjorie looking through 
broken blind across yard — Jack writes note, 
puts it on steel fishing rod, and reaches it 
across to her.) 

{ Letter flashed on screen : ] 

Dear Mapce: I won't stand any more 
nonsense from your father. Will have my 
car ready in a minute, come down and we 
will elope. Your father has gone downtown. 

JAcK. 


Marjorie’s room. 
( She reads letter. Writes another, motions 
to him to extend rod, places it on hook.) 


Jack’s room. 


( He draws in letter, reads it, is in despair.) 
{ Letter flashed on screen >] 
Dearest Jack: Auntie is downstairs, 
keeping watch. I cannot get out. Try and 
think of some way to get me cut. 
Yours always, MADGE. 


5 
Carpenter shop. 

( Men working. Marjorie’s father enters, 
very angry, talks with boss carpenter, meas- 
ures with his arms, carpenters grin and 
agree.) 

6 
LEADER : “ Building the spite fence.” 
Yard between houses. 

( Picket fence has been removed. Tall 
posts are up and carpenters are nailing on 
boards. The fence will reach above Mar- 
jcrie’s window.) 


Fence completed. 

( Marjorie’s father on his side laughing. 
Marjorie at window weeping. Her window 
blind is now open. Jack on other side in a 
rage.) 

8 
The yard. 

( Jack comes out with saw. Looks around 

end of fence, sees no one, saws the posts, 


one after another. Gets out car and cranks 
it up. Goes in, gets fishing rod, puts note 
on it, and reaches it over top cf fence. After 
some dangling Marjorie gets it and reads 
it.) 

[ Note flashed on screen: 

Dearest: Get your things ready, stay a 
few feet away from window until I give the 
word. JAcK. 

9 

LEADER: “ The elopement.” 

( Jack looks cautiously about yard. Sud- 
denly throws himself against fence. Posts 
being sawed off, the fence tips over against 
Marjorie’s house, falling against side just 
below her window. Jack shouts directions 
to her. She climbs out of window, first toss- 
ing down handbag, and slides down fence on 
a cushion into his arms. They jump into 
auto and get away. Her father tries to 
crawl under torn-up part of fence and is 
caught, cannot get in or out.) 

10 
Street scene. 
(Marjerie and Jack eloping in auto.) 


II 
( Marjorie and Jack stop in front of a 
little house. They go in.) 
12 
LEADER: “And so they were married.” 
Interior Clergyman’s house. 
(‘He calls in wife and another for wit- 
nesses and marries them.) 
13 
Exterior Clergyman’s house. 
( Marjorie and Jack in auto riding away.) 
14 
LEADER : “ Bless you, my children.” 
(They ride back into Jack’s yard, nearly 
run over her father, still weakly struggling, 
caught under fence. Jack shows him their 
marriage certificate and laughs at him, then 
helps him out from under fence and he for- 
gives them.) 


The first thing the scenaric reader notes 


is the number of scenes. Although there 
are fourteen scenes in the scenario, from the 
professional standpcint there are only seven, 
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because many of the action scenes are re- 
peated in the same setting. 

The next thing the reader notes is the 
sort of scenes. “ Three exteriors and four 
interiors,” he says. “ That’s good,” he adds, 
mentally sizing them up, “the interiors 
are always easy, and these particular ex- 


teriors are very easy and inexpensive to 
secure.” 


Then he looks at cast. 
the synopsis. There are less than 170 words 
in it. That’s another big point in its favor. 
No words wasted, no time lost wading 
through it. The synopsis gives promise of 
some laughable action. That being the case 
he reads the scenes to note how it works 
out. He finds it quite probable. 

Finding it probable is another big step 
in its favor. The action that is “ possible but 
not probable” does not get over today. 
Building a spite fence is probable. It is 
done all over the country. Scarcely a town 
or city but has its spite fence. 

By sawing off the posts, or sawing them 


After that he reads 


nearly off, the fence would naturally fall 
against the house when pushed over. That 
looks funny in the picture. When Marjorie 
comes sliding down on a sofa cushion into 
her lover’s arms it is bound to get a big 
laugh. Furthermore, the sympathy of the 
audience is always with lovers. They’ve 
had their laugh at the funny manner in which 
Jack gets his sweetheart and they have their 
leve of romance satisfied when the fond 
couple outwit the stern and unreasonable 
father, and when they get married. 

That is quite enough for one moving- 
picture play. A romantic but laughable 
story is told in action. It is a clean story. 
There is no violence or theft or anything 
of that sort in it, just a normal healthy love 
romance. The censors will not ban that, the 
reader feels certain. And _ the 
whole thing has been told, scene plot, cast, 
synepsis, and scenes, in about 650 words. 
Put the same scenario in 2,000 words and 
it is doubtful if it would get over. 

Collier's. Lewis Allen. 


scenario 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXVI. 


Now that there is much talk of the rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico, 
it may be well to suggest that “the Rio 
Grande river” is a wasteful phrase, since 
“Rio Grande” is Spanish for “ Big River.” 
Still it has been maintained that the phrase, 
though tautological, is justifiable, on the 
theory that the words “ Rio Grande” have, 
through become the river’s English 
name, and when the name is used no partic- 
ular meaning is attached to the words of 
which the name consists. A defender of this 
position says : “ Though it is true that orig- 
inally ‘Rio’ and ‘Grande’ were, respec- 
tively, a Spanish noun and a Spanish adjec- 
tive, yet an English class in parsing would 
not so parse the words, but would take the 
two together and parse them as an English 


use, 


compound proper noun. The word ‘ Mis- 
souri’ was originally an Indian word, mean- 
ing ‘mud river,’ but would anybody claim 
that the expression ‘the Missouri river’ is 
incorrect on the ground that it is tautolegi- 
cal because the word ‘river’ repeats what 
is already implied in the word ‘ Missouri’ ? 
The truth of the matter is that we Ameri- 
cans have so long disregarded (if we ever 
knew ) the fact that in the expression ‘the 
Rio Grande river’ the word ‘ Rio’ was taken 
from the Spanish language, and in that lan- 
guage it meant, and still means, river, that it 
is proper for us to make use of the expres- 
sion ‘the Rio Grande river.’ In using ‘ Rio 
Grande’ as a geographical name we Ameri- 
cans have not limited curselves to using it 
as the name of rivers, there being a county 
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of that name in Colorado and post-villages 
of that name in New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Texas.” 

Copy readers have learned that a good 
many writers do not seem to know that a 
councillor is a member of a council, while a 
counsellor is one who gives advice. 

“ Elusive” and “ illusive”’ seem to bother 
a good many writers, as, for instance, the 
one who wrote of a vaudeville actor that “in 
the fall he returned to Columbia University, 
again to take up the pursuit of the illusive 
classical sheepskin.” 

“Principle” and “principal” often are 
confused. “ Principal” means chief, main, 
most important, or a leader, chief, or head. 
* Principle’? means a source, a fundamental 
truth, a general rule of action. 

The use of “gun,” in speaking of a re- 
volver or a pistol, as in the phrase, “ She 
fired the gun that shot her husband,” is 
incorrect. “Gun” properly means a 
musket, rifle, carbine, fowling piece or can- 
non. 

“Amongst” means no ~Mmore_ than 
and writing the “st” takes more 
time, and ink. Why not save the time and 
the ink ? A similar saving can be made by 
writing “afterward” and “ toward” without 
a final “ s.” 


“among,” 


The phrase “to contract a matrimonial al- 
liance”’ is a long-winded circumlocuticn for 
“to get married,” for which the world is in- 
debted to Queen Victoria. She gave official 
notice of her intention to “contract a 
matrimonial alliance” with Prince Albert, 
and the Johnsonian richness cf the phrase 
has appealed to the people ever since. 

A “modiste” is not a dressmaker, but a 
milliner. The French 
maker” is “ couturiére.” 

Even in speaking of the heroes of the Civil 
war it really is not necessary to call them 
“old veterans.” 

“ Nickel,” not “nickle,” is the proper spell- 
ing. 

“Santo Domingo” is right. 
mingo ” 
that in 


word for “dress- 


“San Do- 
is wrong. The rule in Spanish is 
the names of saints “Santo” is 


” 


written “San” unless the name following 
begins with “ To-” or “ Do-,” in which case 
“Santo” is used in full. Thus the Spaniards. 
always say “San Francisco” or “San 
Juan,” but “Santo Domingo,” “Santo 
Tomas” or “Santo Tomé,” “Santo Tori- 
The Spanish geographical name “ San 
Thomas” (for St. Thomas ) is an exception 
to the rule, the reason being that the land 
has always been in English hands, so that 
the Spaniards themselves follow the error 
in English usage. The name of the town in 
the Philippines “Santo Thomas” 
the Spanish usage. 

Instead of 
“next Sunday’ 
day” 


bio.” 


follows 
saying “last Saturday” of 
it is better to say “ Satur- 
or “Sunday” alone, when there is a 
verb that shows by its tense whether the 
day of the week refers to the future or the 
past. 

* Waverley ” 


should have an “e” 
“Humphry” in Mrs. 
phry Ward’s name should not. 

Those who write abcut weddings should 
know that the music often played is the 
Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin,” not “the 
Lohengrin Wedding March.” 

Ii a thing is inevitable, it cannot be 
avoided, and that is all there is to it, and 
yet Harper’s Weekly (fallen into the con- 
trol of Norman Hapgood) said: “ What- 
ever the very best plan, however, the good 
work goes on, and each step makes the next 
more inevitable.” 

It is a question whether simple spelling 
would have saved the New York reporter 
who wrote — or the proofreader who passed 
— the sentence : “ At that time an operation 
was necessary, Owing to a development of 
sorosis of the liver.” 

The word ‘ 
worked. 


in the 


] Hum- 


last svllable. 


‘interesting ” is greatly over- 
We hear and read constantly of 
“an interesting address,” “an interesting 
person,” “an interesting picture,” “an in- 
teresting trip,” “an interesting article,” “am 
interesting lecture.” This is an interesting 
fact. It would be interesting to know how 
many writers have ever noticed it. 


Edward B. Hughes. 


CamBripce, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

+ ° ° 

Discussing the matter of editorial revision, 

the editor of a religious weekly says: “In 


editing a paper it is generally understood 
that while the editor is not authorized to 
rewrite an article, he may abridge it to fit 
available space, provided the sense is not 
affected by such elimination. Furthermore, 
the editor is expected in case of need to 
supply proper’ punctuation, correct mis- 
spelled words, also words and phrases which 
violate good English. For instance, a 
brother uses the word ‘inscriptural.’ There 
is no such word. He evidently has ‘ unscrip- 
tural, in mind. Ordinarily we shculd make 
the change, and in our experience have made 
only one exception, when a good brother 
insisted that copy be followed without ‘ cen- 
soring’ it.” Quoting this, the editor of 
the Alabama Baptist says: “If we ever 
get such a request we will just return the 
copy.” 


Speaking in London of his newspaper ex- 
perience, Anatole France said : “ Journalism 
taught me a great part of the art of writ- 
ing. The two things most useful in writ- 
are ease and simplicity. Journalism 
teaches those things so well that the style 
even of great writers like Chateaubriand 
gained from journalistic experience.” Of 
the work of Rabindranath Tagere, the 
Bengali poet, the latest winner of the Nebel 
prize, it has heen said that “the special 
quality of all he writes, and especially of 
his best work, is simplicity. He is never 
pedantic ; his finest passages are unmarred 
by florid phrases ; his descriptions of nature, 
of men and women, of flowers and insects, 
of music and love and death, are all so 
simple that they seem to have sprung into 
being naturally, each for its specific pur- 
pose. Tolstoy, Tourguenev, Ivan Panin, 
Fdwin Arnold, have each had this quality of 
simple expression in degree, but none to 
the same extent as the Bengali, whose gift 
of simplicity is far beyond theirs in dignity 
and completeness. Burns’s dearest wish 
was that he might write a simple song that 
would be cherished by his country. Tagcere, 
like some of the ancient prophets, seems to 
have striven to write something which, 
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through its very simplicity, could touch the 
heart of the world.” Arthur Brisbane, 
famous for his newspaper editorials, used 
to say that he never knew how to write until 
he spent a vacation in the home of a Sulli- 
‘van county farmer. The farmer complained 
thet he never read editcrials because the 
writing was “too fancy.” Returning to his 
office Mr. Brisbane spent the winter aiming 
his editorials directly at that farmer’s mind. 
Perfect simplicity was what he sought. 
Thiers composed a perfect style te glass 
through which we lock without being con- 
scious of its presence between the object 
cand the eye. 


e 2% 


Maude Radford Warren is right in saying 
that sympathy for humanity is the first asset 
for a writer. 


Being a musical composer is not an un- 
profitable business for those who have won 
success. Dr. Richard Strauss will receive 
about $11,000 in_royalties for the ten per- 
formances of “Der Rosenkavalier” this 
winter in New York. 


All who read modern novels and ge to 
see society plays will approve of this defi- 
nition of an enigram, which Fannie Heaslip 
Lea, in a story in the February Woman’s 
Home Companion, puts in the mouth of 
one of her characters :— 

“An epigram is saying something 
don’t mean, just to be smart.” 


you 


Henry Holt & Co. must have rejoiced 
when the New York Tribune, criticising the 
policy of the Unpopular Review in having 
its articles anonymous, remarked: “As 
for the casual magazine article, the per- 
sonality of the author is of its essence — 
often its one reason and excuse,” because 
it gave them an opportunity to say : “ Now, 
we do not intend, if we can help it, to have 
any specimens of ‘the casual magazine 
article,’ and much less do we intend to have 
auy article ‘the personality of 


whose 


‘author is of its essence’ or ‘its one reason 
and excuse.’”’ 


Edmund Gosse is irritated by the extra- 
ordinary vanity of bad novelists of the pres- 
ent day. “After all,” he says, “ young novel- 
ists are out only to entertain, and there is 


‘much less intellectual effort involved in writ- 


inz a story of the third order than in any 
other work of letters.” Unless the work is 
good, why should the spirit of authors be 
proud ? A good many novel writers of to- 


day ought rather to be ashamed. 
W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Katharine Lord, whose story, “A Resur- 
rected New Year,” was printed in McCall’s 
Magazine for January, is a Wellesley College 
graduate. with degrees from Bryn Mawr, 
and for five years she was a resident of 
Greenwich House settlement in New York, 
where she organized and directed a handi- 
craft school, an industry in which Italian 
women and girls made lace, pottery, and 
hand-woven rugs and fabrics. She has writ- 
ten a good deal about lace-making and other 
crafts in the Craitsman, Palette and Brush, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Housekeeper, 
the Delineator, and other women’s maga- 
zines. At Greenwich House Miss Lord 
developed dramatic work and gave several 
pageants. She been for seven years 
chairman of the Arts and Festivals commit- 
tee of the Associaticn of Neighborhood 
Workers in New York, and she has written 
on pageantry and community festivals in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Outlook, the 
Magazine, Town and Country, 
Country Life, and Suburban Life. She has 
also had about twelve children’s plays pub- 
Miss 
Lord says she was driven to playwriting by 
the scarcity of material for festivals and 
pageants, and since going to Greenwich 
she has written the scenarios for 
fourteen plays. The way she came to write 
her first play is interesting. Although dur- 
ing her student days at Wellesley and while 


has 


Woman's 


lished in various women’s magazines. 


House 
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taking post-graduate work at Bryn Mawr she 
specialized in the drama, and was made a 
member of the Shakspere society at Welles- 
ley, which was accounted a high honor, 
she had really never written a play. So 
when one day there appeared at her door at 
the settlement three little girls simulta- 
neously voicing the plea, “Oh, Miss Lord, 
make us a play to give at the hospital,” tie 
request was irresistible. It had been Miss 
Lord’s custom to have the children sing 
Christmas carols at St. Vincent’s hospital 
during the holiday time, but the children had 
set their hearts on having a play as well. It 
was nine o’clock in the morning when the 
request was made. The play was written, 
rehearsals were held at eleven, and the piece 
was presented at three in the afternoon, the 
briefest time on record, doubtless, for a 
dramatic rehearsal to be born, rehearsed, 
and given. Miss Lord is called the “Festival 
Lady” at the Greenwich settlement, because 
when she first came there she intrcduced the 
idea of marking the seasons with festivals. 
Not only does she write the plays herself, 
but in many instances the music, and she 
always adapts it to suit the occasion, while 
the costumes are her own ideas. Miss Lerd 
is chief editor of a pamphlet called “ Guide 
and Index to Plays,” and she contributes ir- 
regularly to the New York Evening Post, 
the Sun, the Times, and the Press, and 
writes in various women’s and househcld 
magazines under several different pen names. 
She makes her home in New York city, al- 
though she has traveled much abroad, and 
she spends her summers at her family home 
in Burlington, Verment, 
born. 


where she was 


William O. Stevens, author of the story, 
“The Sailor of the Sail,” which appeared 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for January, is a 
teacher in the English Department at the 
United States Naval Academy. He was born 
in Rangoon, Burma, in 1878, and received his 
A. B. at Colby University in 1899, and his 
Ph. D. at Yale in 1903. Mr. Stevens began 
writing with contributions to St. Nicholas 
and the Youth’s Companion. Then he wrote 
a boy’s book, “The Yeung Privateersman,” 











in collaboration. Since then he has pub- 
lished two boys’ books on the Naval Acad- 
emy, “ Pewee Clinton, Plebe,” and its sequel, 
“ Messmates.” He has also written a few 
stories and articles, chiefly relating to the 
Navy. 


> 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Churchill. —‘‘I read a great many bocks 
getting ready to write ‘The Inside of the 


Cup,” said Winston Churchill. And 
besides that I talked to clergymen at 
conventions and over the dinner table, 
to business men on the street and 


when they sat in the seat of the scorn- 
iui—in short, to everybody I could capture 
who had any light to throw on the problem 
set forth in that novel. Three years I spent 
on the book. Usually 1 can finish up a story 
in two years.” 

“A novel,” Mr. Churchill went on, “ should 
be based upon a philosophical conviction. I 
try to think the problem through philosoph- 
ically until I get to the heart of it; then | 
try to put my discovery into a story which 
the average reader will understand and en- 
This method, I suppose, is somewhat 
akin to Plato’s use of the dialogue.” — Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump, in the Congregationalist. 


joy. 


“TI write 
Scmetimes I write 
hardly a line for a week or two, then a streak 
will come and I will write for days at a pretty 
high speed, going to bed at daybreak some- 
times and rising after four cr five hours of 
sleep, or rising at daybreak and keeping at 
it all day and half the night. I do all my 
writing with a fountain pen, as I cross out 
and interline too much to use a typewriter 
comfortably. There is nothing unusual about 
my methods of work, except that occasion- 
ally when stumped in plot or diction I am 
apt to go to the piano and improvise with 
my fingers and part of my head while the 
other part seems to wrestle with the literary 
difficulty. Often I am able to solve the 
problem in this way.” — Des Moines Capital. 


Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling does not 
work now with any of his old impatience 


Hughes.—Rupert Hughes says: 
at all hours or any hour. 
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and zeal. Within the last few months he 
has published only one short story, and 
that is not the fault of his British or Amer- 
ican public, who always rejoice to read any 
new work of his, but because he is not the 
fluent, easy writer he was in the old, long- 
ago days in India, when, week after week, 
he wrote one of those inimitable “ Plain 
Tales From the Hills” in the Civil and Mil- 
Gazette at Lahore. Mr. Kipling’s 
latter-day method is much more painstaking 
and arduous. In his country home at Bur- 
wash, in Sussex, he is the autocrat of the 
study. For long periods he shuts himself 
in it and will not let any one apprcach him. 
All the members of his household have been 
warned by his American wife that they must 
not interrupt him. He spends hours and 
hours in writing and rewriting, correcting 
and polishing, even more than Tennyson or 
Stevenson did. It is a most laborious proc- 
become almost an 
Special in Chicago 


itary 


obsession. 
Record- 


ess and has 
— London 
Herald. 
Macaulay. — Macaulay’s method of writing 
has thus been dc¢escribed by Sir George 
Trevelyan. “As soon as he had got into 


his head all the information relating to any 
particular episode in his history he would 


sit down and write off the whole story at 
a headlong pace; sketching in the cutlines 
under the generous and audacious impulse 
of a first conception ; and securing in black 
and white each idea, and epithet, and turn 
of phrase, as it flowed straight from his 
busy brain to his rapid fingers. His manu- 
script, at this stage, to the eyes of any one 
but himself, appeared to consist of column 
after column of dashes and flourishes, in 
which a straight line, with a_half-formed 
letter at each end, and another in the middle, 
did duty for a werd. It was from amidst a 
chaos of such hieroglyphics that Lady 
Trevelyan, after her brother’s death, de- 
ciphered that account of the last days of 
William which fitly closes the History. As 
scon as Macaulay had finished his rough 
draft he began to fill it in at the rate of 
six sides of foolscap every morning, writ- 
ten in so Jarge a hand and with such a mul- 





titude of erasures that the whole six pages- 
were, On an average, compressed into two’ 
pages of print. This portion he called his 
task, and he was never quite easy until he- 
completed it daily.” Macaulay wrote an ex- 
ceedingly cramped and angular hand. 


Macquo’d. — Mrs. Katharine Sarah Mac- 
quoid, the novelist and writer of travel 
books, celebrated her ninetieth birthday to- 
day (Januiry 26), by adding another chap- 
ter to her sixty-fourth novel. In reply to 
questions of interviewers she declared that 
work kept her young. She said that for- 
merly she used a typewriter, but had aban- 
doned it, adding : “One cannot write emo- 
tionally with a typewriter.” — London Spe- 
cial, in New York Sun. c 

“T get up at half-past seven,” said Mrs- 
Macquoid, “and go to bed just befcre eleven 
o'clock. Years ago when I had a doctor — 
I don’t have one now—he told me to take 
a nap after luncheon for a quarter of an 
hour, and now that I have learned the habit. 
I ind it refreshes me.” 

Mrs. Macquoid works from eléven o’clock-: 
until luncheon, and on again until it is too 
dark for her to see. She cannot do anything: 
by artificial light. “ The people who do no 
work,” she said, “always seem to me to 
be most miserable. For myself I do not 
know the meaning of the word ‘dull’ T 
have been writing an article for a church 
magazine. or I should have been getting on 
with my new novel. The plot is ready, and 
the first page written. My friends keep me 
in touch with modern life, and I am espe- 
cially fond of girls.”—London News. 

‘Melford. — “‘ Jacky’ will finish ‘The Two 
Pilgrims’ as she has been dictated to do.” 
This was the last message—his last 
thought was of his work — written by Mark 
Melford, known for years to a large public 
as playwright, author, and actor. just before 
he died yesterday at his home at Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

Mr. Melford, who retired from the stage 
only just a year ago, after more than forty 
years’ work on the stage, had recently been 
engaged in writing a novel entitled “The 
Two Pilgrims,” of which he had completed 
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35,000 words of the manuscript. His sudden 
death has followed a strange premonition 
to which Mr. Melford recently confessed. 
He believed that he weuld not live to finish 
“The Two Pilgrims,’ and only last week 
he discussed with Bransby Williams the fate 
of Charles Dickens in dying before he had 
finished the manuscript of “ Edwin Drood.” 

All his work he discussed with his daugh- 
ter “ Jacky,” his favorite child. He worked 
unceasingly on his novel, and yesterday on 
his deathbed Miss “ Jacky” Melford found 
the dying message written to her by her 
father which is quoted above. The message 
was written in a weak and straggling hand 
on an envelope. The signature was scarcely 
recognizable. 

“Father had been very keen on the novel 
he was writing,” Miss “Jacky” Melford 
said last night. ‘So keen was he to finish 
the novel that during the last few weeks he 
worked hard on it every night and until the 
early hours of the morning. Frequently he 
would work until five in the morning, when 
I would bring him some food. During the 
last week or two, when he was getting 
weaker and weaker, he seemed to be quite 
conscious of the fact that the end was 
approaching ; and, realizing that, he was al- 
most feverishly anxious to get the book fin- 
ished. And now the end has come and the 
book is not finished. I shall, of course, 
finish my father’s bock. for I am fully ac- 
quainted with the whole plot and details of 
the story. It is a sentimental story, and 
deals, in the main, with the hard life battle 
of two girls — twins — who are left to make 
their own way in the werld.’””— London 
Mirror. 

Mitchell.— The career of the late Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchel! is an argument against the 
idea that men after sixty are not fit for 
first-class service. His first work of sus- 
tained fiction was published when he was 
fiity-one years old, and he was sixty-eight 
years old when he produced “Hugh 
Wynne.” Not until he had reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two vears did his novel. 
“John Sherwood, the Iron Master.” make 
its appearance, and it displayed neither loss 














of mental pcwer 
style. 


nor absence of literary 
Nor is his case so exceptional. It 
has often been pointed out that De Morgan 
entered upon the career of a novelist when 
he was more than sixty, and that Victor 
Hugo continued to write with unabated 
vigor and power until he was more than 
eighty. — Rochester Democrat and Chroni- 
cle. 

At a dinner of the’ University of Pennsyl- 
vania alumni in 1912 Dr. Mitchell told how 
he came to be a writer of fiction. He 
said : — 

“ When in my profession gave 
me the freedom of long summer holidays 
the despotism of my habits of work would 
have made entire idleness mere ennui. I 
turned to what except for stern need would 
have been my life-long work from youth — 
literature — and bored by idleness wrote my 
first novel. 


success 


There is a lesson for you— 
never be idle.” — Boston Herald. 

As a young physician Dr. Mitchell wrote 
verses in his leisure moments. He collected 
these in 1856, and took them to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes for criticism. Dr. Holmes, 
twenty years Dr. Mitchell’s senior, had al- 
ready won recognition both as a physician 
and as a writer. Dr. Mitchell called upon 
him about the time that Dr. Holmes had 
been selected by James Russell Lowell as 
co-editor of the new magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly. Dr. Holmes advised the younger 
physician to withdraw the verses and to re- 
consider them when he had reached the age 
of forty. He also urged Dr. Mitchell to 
follow either medicine or literature, but not 
to attempt to combine the two. 

In 1862 Dr. Mitchell became an Army 
surgeon, and as a result of his experience he 
wrote his first short story. The story was 
the result of a discussion with other physi- 
cians regarding the effects on a man’s in- 
dividuality of the loss of members. Dr. 
Mitchell wrote out, without intending it for 
publication, a history of an imaginary case in 
which the patient had had both arms and beth 
legs amputated. A friend to whom he lent 
the manuscript showed it to Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, at the time connected with: 
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the Atlantic. Dr. Hale obtained permission 
to publish it and the Atlantic in 1863 carried 
the story under the title of “The Case of 
George Dedlow” as its leading article. The 
story aroused great interest, subscriptions 
poured in from sympathetic readers for the 
unfortunate “ Dedlow,” which were returned 
with the explanation that “ Dedlow’s” was 
only an imaginary case. This was prac- 
tically the only occasion on which Dr. Mit- 
chell allowed himself to wander into literary 
paths ior nearly 
ccnstantly, but 
York Sun. 

As for “ Hugh Wynne,” it was to a ma- 
jcrity of those who knew him only through 
his books, Dr. Weir Mitchell himself. For 
the story had been growing in his 
mind, perhaps since Mistress Olivia Wynne 
moved across his pages with “ Roland 
Blake,” back in 1884. He had almost literally 
lived in the Philadelphia of the days of 
André’s Meschianza and Washington’s Val- 
ley Forge. He knew from delving here and 
there just what buildings had antedated the 
prim brick and marble front in his day ; 
how the passers in the streets were dressed, 
of what they talked, and whither they 
bound. So he came to his writing. 
personally acquainted 
days and doings, 


twenty years. He wrote 


on medical topics.— New 


years 


were 
He was 
with Revolutionary 
one might say. By 
by kinship, by marriage, and by de- 
“Hugh Wynne” was eminently and 
preperly the story for Dr. Mitchell to tell. 
When a man’s father was 
architect of old Christ Church and In- 
dependence Hall, that man had good claim 
to retell the tale of the days of their great- 
est glory. — New York Evening Post. 


resi- 
dence, 
scent 


named for the 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Eleanor Abbott’s Flow of 
” ' Alternately he tried .. .” 
. tombovyishly she crawled.” 
slowly Barton began.” 
.. seriously ... Eve began...” 
. Slowly, sluggishly, a suspicion . . .’ 
violently Barton . . .” 
? Thoughtfully . she seemed.” 
“Dully her voice rose...” 


Adverts. — 


“ Heedlessly . . . the scrapbook slid. . 
“ Monotoncusly . she began.” 
“ Passionately ... she swerved.” 
“ Abruptly Barton reached.” 
“ Squintingly . . . Barton followed malas 
“Very softly ... his hand. 
“ Very painstakingly . _ she began . 
“ Poignantly .. . he heard . 
: slowly ‘and laboriously 
allowed.” 

“Softly ... she began... 
“ Frowningly ... Eve ... bent forward.” 
“ Gravely she put .. .” 
“Whimperingly the soul .. .” 

. suddenly . he began . 

. solicitously . Eve lifted . 

. a trifle shiveringly she... 
“Vaguely ... he began...” 
“ Very gingerly he took...” 
“ Flutteringly the girl’s eyes” 
* Slowly Eve came crawling ... 
“ Helplessly ... he heard...” 
“ Incredulously she lifted . . .” 

. . Startlingly ... she pitched.” 
. spontaneously ... he jerked his 


” 


hand.” 
“ Dartingly Eve flashed.” 
“ Unflinchingly ... the girl jumped. . .” 
“Limply . . . he sank back.” 
. startlingly . . broke a. 
“ Shrewdly she ened’ . 
o Ph ingly the shadow . ‘— 
Palpably the vigor died . 
— From “ Little Eva Edgerton,” 
Hallowell Abbott, 
bery’s. 


yO a 
; — 


by Eleanor 
in the February Every- 


Gently, surely, firmly, slowly, Sadly, 
though a trifle shyly, Give I this opinion 
lowly : Carefully, I think unhighly Of Miss 
Abbott's stuff ... I fall, Briefly, for it not 
at all 

Vaguely, passionately, 
poignantly and 
wholly 


gravely, Softly, 
dumbly, Flutteringly, but 
bravely, State I my _ conviction, 
Wearily I read the stuff; Ab- 
bottly, I cry “ Enough!” — Franklin P. 
Adams, in the New York Tribune. 


bumly : 


Undue Haste in Writing.— In the opening 
pages of his essay in 
Fiction,” 
another 


Munsey’s on “Im- 
Richard Le Gallienne 
exceedingly perishable 
A noted producer of popular fiction 
Boothby, author of “Dr. Nikola,” 
and Mr. Le Gallienne tells us that the entire 
literary apparatus of his study consisted of 
three phonographs. When Mr. Bocthby had 


perishable 
refers to 
scrt. 
was Guy 
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dictated a certain amount of a novel into 
one of these he handed it over to his secre- 
tary and prcceeded to fill up another record. 
In this manner he was able to deliver a novel 
of 60,000 words in ten days, according to 
contract. If this is not a way of producing 
“imperishable fiction,” it must at least be 
ccnceded that Mr. Boothby had _ extra- 
ordinary powers of improvisation ; for there 
are few who could undertake to “speak” 
a whole novel thus and not get it hopelessly 
muddled. 

There are other writers equally rapid in 
production. Mr. Le Gallienne says he has 
been informed by an editor that he has 
more than one contributor whe can turn off 
a novel of 60,000 words in six days, and 
that many think nothing of writing a novel 
of a hundred thousand words in sixty days. 
A well-known novelist has contracted to 
furnish a publisher with four novels in one 
year, each novel to contain nct less than 
100,000 words. These are indeed miracles 
of fecundity! Mr. Le Gallienne adds the 
sarcastic comment : “It is to be feared that 
‘the monument more enduring than brass’ 
is not erected with such rapidity. The only 
brass associated with the modern best seller 
is to be found in the advertisements ; and, 
indeed, all that both purveyor and consumer 
seem to care about may well be summed 
up in the publisher’s recommendation quoted 
by Professor Phelps : ‘This book goes with 
a rush and ends with a smash.’” 

It is not so hastily that mest of the 
undying works have been produced. “ Don 
Quixote ” was “some six years in the writ- 
ing”: Thackeray thought two years suf- 
ficient for the writing of a gocd novel; 
“David Copperfield” was written in a year 
and nine months; Charlotte Bronté spent 
a year over “Jane Eyre”; and George 
Eliot was “a much-meditating, painstaking 
writer.” Victor Hugo werked “ off and on” 
for fifteen years on “ Les Miserables.” Scott 
is an exception to this rule ; and it is amaz- 
ing to reflect that “Guy Mannering” was 
turned out in three weeks ; but, as Mr. Le 
Gallienne says, “ Scott’s speed is one of the 


marvels of literary history,” coupled as it 
is with the magnificent quality of his work 
— New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Writing While Suffering. -— Granting that 
the bulk of the race cannot think consecu- 
tively and express themselves coherently 
while racked with pain, a number of power- 
ful minds can and do. Grant wrcte his mem- 
oirs, fighting hour by hour against cancer. 
Lord Palmerston conquered pain by dictating 
state papers unt#l he wore out his aman- 
uenses. Maria Edgeworth, when her tocth- 
ache was at its worst, held some hot. liquid 
in her mouth, and wrote some of her finest 
chapters. Scott dictated, and kept on dic- 
tating, although it seemed that he could 
hardly live through the attack. He was so 
exhausted that afterward he could not 
remember his own words. Robert Hall 
would lie down on the flocr and translate 
something difficult to keep from actually 
yelling. Perhaps nothing in the annals of 
literature touches me more than Jchnson — 
sick, worried, nervous, never enjoying a 
good sleep, and yet writing the wonderful 
story of “ Rasselas” to earn enough money 
to put his mother’s body under ground. 
When I think of what Cervantes did after his 
wounds and his captivity in Algiers; of 
sunyan after his jail experience ; of Charles 
Sumner after that brute nearly killed him, I 
can believe that Italian story of the fellow 
on the rack who distracted his mind from 
the anguish by solving mathematical prob- 
lems. — Roland Ringwalt, in the 


Living 
Church, . 


Tolstoy’s Handwriting. —In the Revue de 
Paris Count Elie Tolstoy describes his 


mother’s experiences as his father’s aman- 
uensis :— 


“Being very short-sighted, my mother 
had to bring her eyes close to the paper to 
decipher my father’s frightful scrawl. The 
work often took her the whcle evening, and 
kept her busy until long after the rest of 
the household had gone to bed. When she 
found a passage which was quite illegible 
she used to go to papa and ask him tc ex- 
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plain it. But that seldom happened, for 
she was very reluctant to disturb him. 
When she did so he took the manuscript 
from her and asked, with evident irritation : 
‘Well? What is it that you can’t under- 
stand?” Then he began to read it himself, 
but when he arrived at the puzzling passage 
he was invariably pulled up, and had the 
greatest difficulty in even guessing what he 
had written.” Count Elie Tclstoy adds that, 
while the spelling was often very bad, the 
countess never failed to put it right. 


Dr. Johnson a a Reporter.— Dr. John 
Nichols, who attended Johnson in his last 
illness, gave Boswell an account of a con- 
versation he had with his patient on this 
days of his death. 
Johnson then said “that the parliamentary 
dehates were the only part of his writings 
which gave him any compunction, but that 
at the time he wrote them he had no 
conception he was impcsing upon the world, 
though they were frequently written from 
very slender materials, and often from none 


subject within a few 


at all—the mere coinage of his own im- 
agination.”’ 

Some interesting also 
given as to the rate at which Johnson com- 
posed the debates. He was able to turn 
out in an hour as much “copy” as would 
fill three columns of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. ‘‘He never wrote any part of his 
works with equal velocity,” it is said. “ Three 
columns of the magazine in an hour was 
no uncommon effort, which was faster than 
most persons could have transcribed that 
quantity.” As there were 450 words in the 
column of the Gentleman’s Magazine, John- 
son wrote at the rate of 1,350 words an hour, 
a speed that is exceptionally high with 
writers of original matter, aand may be 
described as fast in the case of reporters 
transcribing their shorthand notes. cf 
speeches. 


information is 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers 
periodicais 


who send to the publishers of the 
indexed for copies of the periodicals 


containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor it they will mention 
Tue Writer.) 


A Port in a Foor’s Cap. (Daniel Henry 
Holmes). W. T. Larned, Century for February. 

Rupyarp Kipitinc Seen Turovucn Hinpu Eves. 
A. R. Sarath-Roy. North American Review for Febru- 
ary. 

In THE WAKE OF THE IDEAL. Helen Sard Hughes. 
American Review for February. 

Scrence Aanp Poetry. Dr. Charles W. 
Popular Science Monthly for February. 

Josren Putirzer, REMINISCENCES OF A SECRETARY. 
Alleyne Ireland. Metropolitan for February. 

My AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Ss. SS. McClure. — V. 
McClure’s for February. 

A Discourse on Mopern Sisyts ( George Eliot, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Currer Bell, and Mrs. Oliphant ). 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Lippincott’s for Feb- 
ruary. 

I'ue Nortn Country or New York (as a back- 
Irving Bacheller. Bookman for 


Norti 


Super. 


ground for fiction ). 
February. 

Literary WEIMAR. 
for February. 

“Tue Dvucness.” 
February. 

©. Henry anpd Me. 
Everybody's for February. 

IMPERISHABLE FICTION. 
Munsey for February. 

Dry-CLEANING THE Drama. 
sey for February. 

Frncer ‘lest or Literature (the Braille system 
for the blind). J. Breckenridge Ellis. American 
Magazine for February. 

“Rate Connor” (Rev. Charles W. Gordon ). 
Denis Crane. Homiletic Review for February. 

Tue Uses or Brocrapuy. Charles E. Jefferson. 
Woman's Home Companion for February. 

Haecket’s Birtupay. With portrait. 
Open Court for February. 
HaeckeL AND Asout Him. 
Court for February. 

Francis THOMPSON AND THE MEASURE OF 
WortnH. Outlook for January 3. 

THackeray’s Lonpon. Hamilton W. 
look for January 17. 

Littie Devereux Brake. Outlook for January 17. 

S. Werr Mitcnetr. With portrait. Outlook for 
January 17. 

Tre Yettow Perit. Outlook for January 17. 

Reminiscences. With portraits. Lyman Abbott. 
Outlook for January 24. 

Tue Home NewspParPer AND OTHERS. 
ner. Harper’s Weekly for January 10. 
Honort Wittsie. With portraits. 

per’s Weekly for January 31. 

PLtoppinc to Victory, Rev. John T. Faris, D. D. 

Christian Endeavor World for January 1s. 


Amelia von Efide. Bookman 


Algernon Tassin. Bookman for 


Ethel wloyd Patterson. 


Richard Le _ Gallienne. 


Burns Mantle. Mun- 


Dr. Paul 
Carus. 
ARTICLES BY Open 
Poetic 


Mabie. Out- 


F. J. Brun- 


“N. H.” Her 
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CATHERINE Maria SEDGWICK. 
«Christian Register for January 22. 
Epwin A8iIncron ROBINSON. 

for February. 


Oscar Fay Adams. 


O. F. Theis. Forum 
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NEWS AND 





NOTES. 





The awards in the Collier short-story 
contest are held up by the absence in Scuth 
America of Mr. Roosevelt, one of the three 
judges, and may continue to be till April. 
All but a few hundred of the 8,000 stories 
sent in have been returned. 


Hon. W. Cameron Forbes, ex-governor of 
the Philippines, says that Rudyard Kipling 
told him that his poem “Ii” was a tribute 
to George Washington. 


Miss Fanny Stearns Davis was married 
January 24 to Augustus McKistry Gifford ot 
Schenectady. 


Anne Warwick, at the age of twenty-five, 


has written five and many short 
stories. She uses two pseudonyms. 


novels 


In order to send Wells Hawks, a writer 
best known by his stories of circus life, into 
the mountains to write, friends of his have 
formed a corporation, with $1,000 capital 
divided into one hundred shares at ten dol- 
lars a share. The friends of Mr. Hawks who 
tcok up the idea of incorporating him say 
that his literary output has been diminished. 
Mr. Hawks approved of the plan and con- 
sented to be incorporated. The concern will 
have a life of one year. The stockholders 
are guaranteed a return of their original 
capital and a dividend of six per cent. It 
is provided that the first $1,750 earned by the 
writer while he is maintained at a retreat in 
the mountains by the capital of $1,000 shall 
be distributed among the stockholders. Mr. 
Hawks will be permitted to keep what he 
earns over $1,750. 

Alfred Noyes denies having said that the 
poems of both Tennyson and Browning 
“must go to the scrapheap.” He says that 
what he really said was in criticism of opin- 
icns to that effect expressed by so-called 

“advanced” English writers. 





William Le Quéux testified recently in the 
bankruptcy court that he spends $5,000 a 
year traveling in search of local color for 
his novels, and that. his income since 1910 
has been $25,000 a year. 


“Studies in Stagecraft,” by Clayton Ham- 
iltoa, published by Henry Holt & Co., is 
a companion volume to Mr. Hamilton’s 
“Theory of the Theatre.” The twenty-four 
chapters of this new book discuss: The 
New Art of Making Plays, Mounting, Illu- 
sion, The New Type of Play, The Undram- 
atic Drama, Stage Conventions, The Super- 
natural, Plausibility, Where to Begin a Play, 
Structure, Rhythm and Tempo, “ Movies,” 
One-act Plays, and Melodrama. 


“The Continental Drama of To-day — 
Outlines for Its Study,” by Barrett H. Clark, 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. 


“European Dramatists,” by Archibald 


Henderson, is published by the Stewart & 
Kidd Company. 


“Our Friend John Burroughs,” by Dr. 
Clara Barrus, for many years Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s friend and helper, who has had the 
assistance of the great naturalist in the com- 
position and preparation of the book, is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
An account of his youth, written by Mr. Bur- 
roughs himself, is a feature of the book. 

A biography of Gerhart Hauptmann, by 
Professor Karl Holl of the University of 


Liverpool, is published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 


“George Borrow and His Circle,” by 
Clement King Shorter, is published by the 
Houghton Miffin Company. 


“Contemporary Russian Novelists,” trans- 
lated frcem the French of Serge Persky by 


Frederick Eiseman, is published by John W. 
Luce & Co. 


“Paul Bourget,” by Ernest Dimmet, is 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
“The Reference Catalogue of Current 


Literature” for 1913, published in London 
by J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., lists all the 


books now in print and for sale in Great 
Britain. 
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Professor Charles Mills Gaylet of the 
University of California has written a book 
called “ Beaumont the Dramatist,” in which 
he aims to settle the Beaumont-Fletcher 
controversy. The Century Company will 
publish it this month. 

The Naples Table Association for Promot- 
ing Laboratory Research by Women an- 
nounces the offer of a seventh prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best thesis written 
by. a woman on a scientific subject. This 
thesis must embody new observations and 
new conclusions based on independent lab- 
oratory research in biclogical (including 
psychological) , chemical, or physical science. 
Theses cffered in competition must be in the 
hands of Dr. Lillian Welsh, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md., before February 25, 
1915. 

Snappy Stories and Romance are new 
monthlies published by the New Fiction Pub- 
lishing Co., 16 East Thirty-third street, New 
York. 

A London publication analogous to the 
new Unpopular Review is the Candid Quar- 
terly Review, the first issue of which is 
promised by Gibson Bowles for February. 
It threatens with relentless exposure “in- 
sincerity, dishonesty, corruption, or aught 
that may bring danger or dishonor to the 
State.” 

W. R. Hearst’s venture into English 
journalism, the London Weekly Budget, has 
passed out of existence. His experiment 
cost him $500,000. He has bought Vanity 
Fair and the woman’s paper, Hearth and 
Home, and will continue the three under the 
name of Vanity Fair. Mr. Hearst persis- 
tently denied that he owned either the 
Weekly Budget or Nash’s Magazine, and 
said they were the property of Mrs. Hearst. 

Health Magazine, beginning with its Feb- 
ruary number, will be merged with Physi- 
cal Culture. 

The name of the Semi-Monthly Magazine 
has been changed to the National Sunday 
Magazine. 





Mark Sullivan has been appointed editor- 
in-chief of Collier’s. Robert J. Collier, head 
of the Collier corporation, who has been 
editor since the resignation of Norman Hap- 
good in 1912, has sailed for Europe, to be 
gone six months or more. Mr. Sullivan 
joined the staff of Collier’s in 1906, and has 
been associate editor for the past three years. 

The publishers of the Smart Set Maga- 
zine announce that Willard Huntington 
Wright is no longer connected with its edi- 
torial staff. 

The editor of Vanity Fair (New York) 
is now Frank. Crowninshield. 

Rev. Charles K. Gilbert has resigned as 
secretary of the Episcopal Social Service 
Commission of New York, to become editor 
of the Churchman. 

Albert Lee, of No. 1245 Madison avenue, 
New York, has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $6,241 and assets of $1.60 
cash in bank. He has a contract with the 
Shubert Theatrical Company, which he con- 
siders of no value, for the production of a 
play called “ Miss Phoenix” and a contract 
with Harper & Brothers for royalties on 
these books, “Four for a_ Fortune,” 
“Tommy Teddles,” “He, She, They,” and 
“Track Athletics.” 

The Youth’s Companion ( Boston) wants 
good short adventure stories. 

The estate of Joaquin Miller is valued at 
$41,996. 

The estate of Stanley Waterloo is esti- 
mated at only $1,000. 

The estate of Alfred Russel Wallace is 
valued at $20,115. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell died in Philadelphia 
January 4, aged eighty-four. 

Mark Melford died in London January 4. 

Edwin Ginn died at Winchester, Mass, 
January 21, aged seventy-six. 

Charles Dwight Willard died at Pasadena, 
Calif., January 21. 

Paul Dérouléde died at Nice, January 30, 
aged sixty-seven. 












